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L' Europe et la politique britannique, 1882-1909. By ERNEST 
L£monon. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — viii, 555 pp. 

An attempt, such as M. Limonon has made, to write a history of 
European diplomacy during the past quarter of a century arouses mis- 
givings. At best one can hope only for something in the nature of good 
journalistic work, something like a correct recording of known events. 
The secret history behind these events is still locked up in the chan- 
celries of Europe ; and any attempt to read the minds of ministers 
and the intentions which lay behind their actions, especially when these 
ministers belong to three or four alien nations as well as to one's own 
country, must necessarily fail. It is therefore not surprising that M. 
Lemonon's account of English policies should be as complete a surprise 
to an Englishman as his view of German affairs is to a German. The 
chief fault with M. Lemonon's book is that he is not content to leave 
anything unexplained. He must supply the motive and policy of every 
move and make every move a part of a continuously observed policy ; 
and in trying to do this he leaves out of consideration, except in the 
case of his own countrymen, the character and individuality of the 
statesmen whose action he explains. 

Even as a piece of journalism, M. Lemonon's work might easily have 
attained to a higher level of accuracy. British politics are undoubtedly 
difficult for a Frenchman to follow ; but a man who aspires to write 
authoritatively on the relations of Great Britain to continental Europe 
should make sure that his statements are correct. The mistakes that 
M. Lemonon makes are many and obvious. He speaks of Rosebery as 
a Conservative in 1894 — a statement that might be considered defensi- 
ble as an anticipation but which is incorrect as regards that year, 
when Rosebery was prime minister of a Liberal administration. He 
attributes the Ballot Act of 1872 to Beaconsfield. He blames Glad- 
stone for being indifferent to the cry for reform when he assumed office 
in 1880 — ignoring the fact that dissolution must follow an act extend- 
ing the franchise, and that it would have been the worst possible policy 
for the Liberals to pass a bill in 1880 that would have entailed another 
general election in 188 1. He makes Majuba Hill a contest between 
the English and the Zulus under Cetewayo, and he says that Glad- 
stone, seeing that the position of the English as regarded the Zulus 
was uncertain, restored Cetewayo to the Transvaal and withdrew from 
the country. 

It will readily be seen that M. Lemonon's work cannot be taken as 
authoritative. Useful and suggestive it certainly is, if read with proper 
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caution. His graphic description of the long friendship between Eng- 
land and Germany and the way in which this friendship withstood the 
many strains to which it was subjected by the clashing of German and 
English colonial interests in South Africa is most instructive. Side by 
side with the story of the long antagonism between France and England 
and the gradual replacing of this antagonism by friendliness and the 
entente cordiale, it suggests the possibility of the present Anglo-Ger- 
man hostility being short-lived. At the present time, fortunately, there 
are no causes of friction between England and Germany which seem 
nearly as formidable as the former rivalry at Walfisch Bay in Uganda or 
in New Guinea. Had the present state of tension between the two 
countries arisen before the delimitation of their respective spheres of 
influence in South Africa, war might have become inevitable. At the 
present time, while much ill-feeling has been stirred up, there seems to 
be little conflict of interest between the two nations. 

M. Lemonon is profoundly convinced of the importance and benefit 
to France of the Anglo-French understanding. Throughout he writes 
of England as one would write of a valued ally. And yet few English- 
men would accept his account of Anglo-French dealings in Egypt or in 
Madagascar. Nor would Englishmen generally allow that regard for 
native rights is merely a cynical pretence on the part of English min- 
istries, or that England's policy at all times and seasons — no matter how 
engrossed her people might be in their own internal affairs — has been 
for colonial expansion and the enlargement of the empire. When M. 
Lemonon comes to deal with Germany, his frank hostility makes him 
even less capable of accuracy or fair judgment, and no one would turn 
to his pages for a fair account of Bismarck's achievements. Germans 
and English alike, however, may derive some profit from M. Lemonon's 
volume, if it is only to see themselves from the point of view of a for- 
eign nationality. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Conn. 

A History of Commerce. By CLIVE Day. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1907. — xli, 626 pp. 

"Of the four qualities," the author tells us, "which Matthew 
Arnold thought to be of the greatest importance in an introductory 
manual, clearness, brevity, proportion and sobriety, the quality which 
I have tried with the most conscious attention to realize in this book 
has been proportion." To include within five hundred and seventy- 
five pages a clear, brief, sober account of ancient, mediaeval, modern 



